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During  the  past  year,  samples  of  Massachusetts  citizens  and  students 
participated  in  the  first  phase  of  the  statewide  educational  assessment  program. 
Nearly  18,000  nine  and  seventeen  year  old  students  from  338  Massachusetts  public 
schools  in  175  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  took  part  in  the  assessment.   The 
findings  from  this  part  of  the  assessment  program  will  indicate  patterns  of  per- 
formance and  attitudes  among  youngsters  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  will 
provide  Massachusetts  citizens  with  more  accurate  and  useful  information  about 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  nearly  17,000  Massachusetts  citizens  participated  in  the 
public  attitudes  survey  and  goals  survey  portions  of  the  assessment  program. 
The  findings  of  these  two  components  of  the  program  will  provide  educators  and 
policy  makers  with  a  better  understanding  of  public  concerns  and  priorities  in 
education. 

The  time  and  cooperation  of  all  participants  in  the  statewide  educational 
assessment  program  are  greatly  appreciated. 
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/John  S.  Sullivan 
Chairman 
State  Board  of  Education 


During  1974  -  1975,  Massachusetts  conducted  the  first  phase  of  the  statewide 
educational  assessment  program.   A  random  sample  of  nearly  18,000  nine  and  seven- 
teen year  old  students,  in  338  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth  participated. 
The  areas  assessed  were:   Reading,  Mathematics,  and  Decision-Making  for  both  ages, 
and  Occupational  Knowledge  and  Occupational  Attitudes  for  seventeen  year  olds  only. 
The  testing,  data  recording  and  analysis  procedures  contained  controls  which 
guarantee  that  no  data  can  be  obtained  that  identifies  particular  students, 
schools,  or  school  districts.   In  addition,  a  sample  of  citizens  throughout  the 
state  were  surveyed  to  determine  their  attitudes  toward  education  and  their  eval- 
uation of  Massachusetts1  educational  goals. 


The  first  phase  of  the  assessment  program  addresses  itself  to  three  of  the 
ten  Massachusetts  educational  goals  -  basic  communication  skills,  effective  uses 
of  knowledge  and  occupational  competence  -  and  attempts  to  measure  the  achievement 
of  these  goals.   This  document  summarizes  the  major  results  of  the  assessment 
program,  provides  suggestions  concerning  policy  implications  of  the  findings,  and 
relates  the  results  to  Massachusetts'  educational  goals. 
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VALUES  AND  EFFECTIVE  USES  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

t 

Underlying  much  of  students'  orientation  to  social  situations  generally,  and 
to  school  specifically,  is  their  value  system.   Those  students,  for  example,  who 
place  more  importance  on  such  values  as  Risk  Avoidance,  Social  Approval,  and 
Externalized  Fate  Control  will  behave  differently  in  the  educational  environment 
than  will  students  who  place  greater  emphasis  on  such  values  as  Delay  of  Gratifi- 
cation, Independence  of  Judgment,  and  Internalized  Fate  Control. 


In  order  to  determine  the  kinds  of  values  which  prevail  among  Massachusetts 
students,  a  test  was  administered  which  presented  them  with  eight  different  situa- 
tions.  Each  situation  entailed  a  conflict  which  required  a  decision.   Students 
were  asked  to  make  a  decision  and  to  provide  reasons  supporting  this  choice.   It 
is  from  the  coding  of  these  reasons  that  the  value  patterns  which  characterize 
different  groups  of  respondents  v/ere  obtained. 


Among  the  students  as  a  whole,  the  type  of  value  most  often  drawn  upon  was 
Social  Contract,  the  idea  that  people  should  be  willing  to  do  things  for  each 
other.   Other  values  which  seem  common  among  Massachusetts  students  include 
Economic  Conservatism,  Internalized  Fate  Control,  and  Caretaking,  the  importance 
of  a  supportive  role. 
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These  findings,  in  themselves,  have  certain  implications  for  developing  in 
students  an  interest  in  learning  and  utilizing  knowledge  effectively.   Since 
commitment  to  social  obligation  and  mutual  support  constitute  such  basic  values 
among  children,  pedagogical  processes  might  draw  upon  these  values.   Buddy  systems, 
small  group  structures,  and  team  approaches  could  be  utilized  more  directly  for 
motivational  purposes.   Such  structures  might  be  used  not  only  to  enhance  communi- 
cation skills  or  to  personalize  instruction,  but  also  to  make  more  advanced 
students  feel  accountable  for  the  progress  of  their  peers. 


There  were  big  differences  between  the  answers  of  the  nine  year  olds  and 
those  of  the  seventeen  year  olds.   Although  the  importance  of  Social  Contract  was 
almost  identical  in  the  two  groups,  the  seventeen  year  olds  drew  more  heavily 
than  the  nine  year  olds  on  the  values  of  Delay  of  Gratification,  Stability  of 
Commitment,  Responsibility  in  Task  Performance,  Entrepreneurial  Risk  Taking,  and 
Independence  of  Judgment.   These  findings  suggest  that  seventeen  year  olds,  much 
more  than  nine  year  olds,  think  an  individual's  own  will  and  obligation  determine 
what  he  should  do.   The  younger  children  are  more  impressed  with  the  power  of  the 
outside  world. 


In  addition  to  the  differences  between  the  two  age  groups,  there  were  interest- 
ing differences  between  girls  and  boys.   Girls  emphasized  substantially  more  the 
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values  of  Work  Ethic,  Dependency,  and  Persistence  and  somewhat  more  the  values 
of  Caretaking,  Externalized  Fate  Control,  Sympathy  and  Excellence.   A  possible 
interpretation  of  these  sex  differences  is  that  girls  feel  more  that  they  are 
controlled  by  society's  expectations  and  constraints.   At  the  same  time,  girls 
seem  to  have  a  greater  task  orientation  toward  their  activities. 


Differences  in  values  among  different  socioeconomic  groups  were  examined. 
The  findings  suggest  that  the  higher  a  student's  socioeconomic  class,  the  greater 
the  student's  tendency  to  feel  he  controls  his  actions  and  to  draw  upon  such 
values  as  Delay  of  Gratification,  Stability  of  Commitment,  and  Responsibility  in 
Task  Performance.   Lower  class  students,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  concerned 
with  basic  economic  security  and  are  more  worried  about  the  potential  hardships 
of  others.   Middle  class  students  are  more  interested  in  qualities  such  as 
Dependency,  Time  Boundedness  (e.g.  punctuality),  and  Expertise  which  make  people 
successful  in  bureaucratic  organizations.   At  the  same  time,  they  are  least  likely 
to  express  values  of  Excellence  or  Altruism.   This  reinforces  the  finding  that 
they  adhere  more  to  a  socially  structured,  rather  than  individualized,  orientation, 


Responses  of  students  from  four  kinds  of  communities  (Big  City,  Industrial 
Suburb,  Residential  Suburb,  and  Other)  were  also  compared.   The  most  significant 
patterns  among  these  comparisons  suggest  that  respondents  from  Residential  Suburbs 
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place  a  relatively  stronger  emphasis  on  using  personal  resources  (Entrepreneurial 
Risk  Taking,  Excellence,  Independence  of  Judgment)  than  do  other  respondents. 
This  finding  documents  the  value  of  having  programs  in  which  suburban  and  urban 
students  are  brought  together.   Given  the  influence  of  peer  group  contact  and  the 
emphasis  on  interpersonal  relations  which  presently  exist  in  such  programs,  one 
can  assume  that  values  which  influence  personal  initiative  will  be  shared  by  program 
participants  from  suburban  areas  and  that  students  from  urban  communities  will 
become  more  confident  in  drawing  upon  their  own  abilities. 


Finally,  differences  among  seventeen  year  old  students  in  the  College  Bound, 
General,  and  Vocational  programs  were  examined.   Students  in  Vocational  programs 
exhibit  a  greater  adherence  to  values  of  Economic  Exchange,  Gratification,  and 
Persistence,  while  students  in  the  College  Bound  program  place  greater  emphasis 
on  Responsibility  in  Task  Performance,  Achievement  by  Social  Criteria,  and  Social 
Approval.   This  implies  that  high  achieving  students  are  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  their  performance  relative  to  the  evaluation  of  others.   Students  in 
the  General  program  stress  values  of  Sympathy,  Externalized  Fate  Control  and 
Excellence.   These  findings  indicate  the  importance  of  developing  situations  in 
which  students  are  exposed  to  the  approval  of  their  peers.   Since  the  Decision- 
Making  assessment  suggests  that  achievement  motivation  is  based  on  evaluation  by 
others,  rather  than  on  the  need  for  self-fulfillment,  structures  in  which  students 
receive  feedback  from  their  peers  might  serve  as  a  more  appropriate  incentive  for 
developing  in  students  the  initiative  to  utilize  knowledge  effectively. 
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BASIC  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  AND  EFFECTIVE  USES  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Of  all  the  subjects  taught,  reading  and  mathematics  are  the  most  basic  skills 
needed  for  successful  communication  and  for  appropriate  functioning.   A  compari- 
son of  Massachusetts  students'  performance  on  five  major  reading  objectives  - 
comprehending  what  is  read,  analyzing  what  is  read,  using  what  is  read,  reasoning 
logically  from  what  is  read,  and  making  judgments  concerning  what  is  read  -  with 
national  and  Northeast  students  reveals  some  interesting  results.   Nine  year  olds 
in  the  Commonwealth  do  substantially  better  than  their  national  peers  on  all 
objectives  and  somewhat  better  than  their  regional  counterparts  on  four  out  of 
five  objectives.   Interestingly  enough,  nine  year  olds  surpass  other  students  of 
their  age  most  in  "making  judgments  concerning  what  is  read."   This  suggests  that 
elementary  school  students  have  successfully  internalized  the  three  most  funda- 
mental skills  in  reading  -  comprehension,  analysis,  and  utilization  -  or  they  would 
be  unable  to  make  appropriate  judgments  about  the  material.   It  also  suggests  that 
Massachusetts  students  are  significantly  more  sophisticated  in  reading  than  their 
peers  in  that  they  excel  in  the  most  intellectual  aspect  of  reading  performance. 
Finally,  the  results  imply  that  there  exists  in  Massachusetts  a  basis  for  develop- 
ing citizenship  among  students.   This  constitutes  an  important  finding,  since 
emphasis  on  basic  skills  and  citizenship  were  two  goals  frequently  mentioned  by 
Massachusetts  citizens  in  their  responses  to  the  Goals  Follow-Up  Study  of  the 
statewide  assessment  program.   If  nine  year  olds  are  able  to  make  appropriate 
judgments,  then  they  should  be  able  to  differentiate  fact  from  opinion  and  rhetoric 
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from  substance.   Such  differentiations  constitute  a  foundation  upon  which  citizen- 
ship can  be  fostered. 


The  findings  also  show  that  there  is  a  decline  in  performance  from  nine  to 
seventeen  years  relative  to  national  and  regional  averages  in  four  out  of  the  five 
reading  objectives.   This  suggests  that  as  students  progress  in  Massachusetts 
schools,  they  no  longer  maintain  the  superior  position  in  reading  relative  to 
their  national  and  Northeast  peers.   This,  in  turn,  implies  that  schools  cannot 
assume  a  consistently  high  level  of  performance  in  reading  and  should  address 
themselves  to  continual  evaluation  of,  and  instruction  in,  basic  skills. 


The  statewide  reading  assessment  also  reveals  that  different  patterns  of 
performance  exist  among  different  groups  of  students.   Students  from  Residential 
Suburbs  show  more  knowledge  on  all  the  reading  objectives  than  students  from  any 
other  kind  of  community;  students  from  Big  Cities  usually  show  less.   Girls  at 
nine  years  old  show  a  greater  reading  proficiency  than  boys,  although  the  gap 
decreases  by  the  time  students  reach  age  seventeen.   Students  who  say  they  like 
school  rather  than  dislike  it,  and  students  from  upper  socioeconomic  levels  show 
more  reading  skill  on  about  90%  of  the  items.   Seventeen  year  old  students  in  the 
College  Bound  program  score  higher  on  92%  of  the  test  items  than  do  students  in 
the  General  program;  students  who  plan  to  go  on  to  college  score  better  on  89%  of 
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the  items  than  do  the  students  who  plan  to  go  to  work.   Those  who  have  regular 
jobs  after  school  or  on  weekends  score  better  on  67%  of  the  items  than  those  who 
only  have  had  summer  jobs;  and  those  with  greater  counseling  contact  exhibit 
more  reading  skill  on  92%  of  the  items  than  students  with  little  or  no  counseling, 


These  findings  raise  a  number  of  issues.   In  a  recent  study  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education  it  was  found  that  in  those  urban 
elementary  schools  where  a  stronger  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading,  students  are 
more  proficient  in  this  subject  area.   Similarly,  the  Reading  Assessment  examined 
the  relationship  between  curricular  emphasis  and  reading  scores  and  found  an 
association  between  administrative  concern  over  the  importance  of  reading  objec- 
tives and  student  performance.   Since  both  studies  imply  that  differential  perfor- 
mance on  individual  reading  objectives  may  be  influenced  by  policies  established 
in  schools,  a  greater  stress  on,  and  an  atmosphere  supportive  of,  reading  should 
be  established,  particularly  in  non-College  Bound  programs  and  in  Big  City  schools. 
Additionally,  guidance  counselors  should  impress  upon  students  the  importance  of 
reading  for  career  and  personal  advancement  so  that  students  are  made  aware  of 
the  direct  relationship  between  this  skill  and  successful  functioning.   In  respond- 
ing to  the  Goals  Follow-Up  Study,  students  throughout  the  state  often  requested 
practical  preparation  to  help  them  handle  career  and  social  situations.   Obviously, 
students  see  only  occupational  training  as  critical  to  advancement  and  are  unaware 
of  the  importance  of  basic  skills  for  success. 
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The  Mathematics  Assessment  covers  a  large  number  of  skill  areas  -  number  and 
numeration  concepts,  properties  of  numbers  and  operations,  arithmetic  computation, 
sets,  estimation  and  measurement,  exponents  and  logarithms,  algebraic  expressions, 
equations  and  inequalities,  functions,  probability  and  statistics,  geometry,  logic, 
business  and  consumer  mathematics,  and  charts  and  graphs.   Certain  general  patterns 
in  performance  appear  across  all  skills  among  nine  and  seventeen  year  olds  in 
Massachusetts.   In  both  age  groups,  students  from  Residential  Suburbs  do  better 
than  students  from  all  other  kinds  of  communities.   The  effect  of  sex  on  perfor- 
mance however  changes  with  age.   Girls  usually  perform  better  than  do  boys  at  nine 
years  old,  but  do  not  maintain  this  superiority  by  age  seventeen.   Nine  year  old 
students  whose  parents  attended  college  usually  perform  better  than  their  peers. 
Seventeen  year  olds  in  the  College  Bound  program  do  better  than  students  enrolled 
in  other  programs.   Students  with  regular  work  experience,  who  have  had  frequent 
discussions  with  their  counselors,  who  come  from  higher  socioeconomic  groups  and 
whose  future  plans  include  college  do  better  than  their  counterparts  in  each 
category. 


A  more  specific  examination  of  the  differential  performance  in  each  content 
domain  reveals  some  interesting  findings.   First,  students  do  better  in  certain 
skills  at  age  nine  and  better  on  others  at  age  seventeen.   Nine  year  olds  seem 
best  able  to  deal  with  charts  and  graphs,  and  properties  of  numbers  and  operations 
while  seventeen  year  olds  perform  highest  on  items  dealing  with  properties  of 
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numbers  and  operations,  sets,  estimation  and  measurement,  and  equations  and 
inequalities. 


The  findings  also  show  that  girls  consistently  seem  to  perform  poorer  than 
boys  on  items  dealing  with  fractions.   Students  from  Big  Cities  do  better  in 
mathematical  areas  involving  more  basic  reasoning  than  in  content  domains  dealing 
with  computations  or  operations.   For  example,  they  perform  relatively  better  in 
estimation  and  measurement,  which  has  to  do  with  time,  capacity  and  money,  and 
relatively  better  in  probability,  which  has  to  do  with  induction,  than  they  do  in 
other  content  domains.   Finally,  the  assessment  reveals  that  seventeen  year  old 
students  seem  to  do  poorly  in  business  and  consumer  mathematics  and  in  statistics, 


These  findings  have  implications  for  educational  policy.   They  indicate  that 
while  students  seem  to  have  internalized  the  basic  skills  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  (arithmetic  computation) ,  they  are  less  able  to  apply 
these  abilities  to  practical  situations  (consumer  and  business  mathematics) . 
Since  the  assessment  questions  dealing  with  business  and  consumer  mathematics 
simulated  circumstances  that  students  can  be  expected  to  encounter  in  day-to-day 
living,  (e.g.  understanding  of  financial  records,  banking  credit,  insurance, 
investment,  day-to-day  purchasing,  and  household  management) ,  it  is  important  that 
greater  attention  be  given  to  materials  which  will  improve  mastery  of  this  domain. 
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Other  findings  also  suggest  that  instructional  approaches  might  emphasize  more 
the  relationship  between  mathematical  skills  and  experiential  situations.   Students 
from  Big  Cities  tended  to  perform  better  in  subject  areas  where  social  familiarity, 
rather  than  learned  skills,  played  a  more  important  role.   This  suggests  that  the 
curriculum  of  those  domains  in  which  both  nine  and  seventeen  year  old  students 
perform  relatively  less  well  (e.g.  geometry)  be  more  directly  related  to  relevant 
life  situations. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCE 

Occupational  attitudes  and  occupational  knowledge  are  important  because  they 
constitute  the  basis  upon  which  students  make  decisions  regarding  their  career 
plans.   They  also  are  important  in  relating  basic  skills  to  tangible  results. 
If  students  have  a  sense  of  the  fields  they  want  to  enter  and  the  skills  required 
to  qualify  for  these  fields,  they  will  be  more  motivated  to  acquire  proficiency 
in  reading  and  mathematics  as  well  as  to  receive  appropriate  occupational 
preparation. 


An  assessment  was  made  of  seventeen  year  olds'  occupational  attitudes  and 
occupational  knowledge.   The  occupational  attitude  test  examined  such  issues  as 
students'  attitudes  toward  characteristics  and  conditions  of  different  jobs,  their 
occupational  preferences,  their  reasons  for  job  selection,  the  attitudes  they 
considered  important  for  job  success,  and  the  occupational  abilities  they  felt 
they  have.   The  occupational  knowledge  test  covered  three  broad  content  domains: 
background  information,  job  requirements,  and  making  career  decisions.   The  first 
domain  asked  respondents  about  occupational  trends,  entry  level  salaries,  and 
types  of  jobs  common  to  specific  vocational  areas.   The  second  category  investi- 
gated students'  knowledge  of  the  educational  level  and  training  programs  required 
for  certain  occupations  and  of  the  aptitudes,  skills,  and  amount  of  mathematical 
preparation  needed  for  specific  jobs.   The  third  domain  questioned  students 
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about  the  relationship  between  different  school  subjects  and  occupations,  between 
certain  abilities  and  interests  and  a  range  of  career  alternatives,  and  between 
personal  activities  and  specific  career  paths.   The  third  category  also  examined 
student  awareness  of  self  characteristics. 


Overall  patterns  exist  in  the  occupational  knowledge  of  seventeen  year  old 
students  in  Massachusetts.   In  almost  every  demographic  category  examined,  one 
type  of  student  seems  to  have  more  occupational  knowledge  than  the  other  types 
of  students  in  the  same  category.   Students  in  Residential  Suburbs  typically  have 
more,  and  those  in  Big  Cities  have  less,  occupational  knowledge  than  other  students 
throughout  the  State.   Students  who  plan  to  attend  college  know  more  than  other 
students  about  occupations.   Those  in  the  college  bound  program  know  the  most, 
and  those  in  the  general  program  know  the  least,  about  occupations.   Students 
from  families  in  the  high  socioeconomic  status  group  have  the  most,  and  those 
from  the  low  group  have  the  least  knowledge  in  this  area.   Those  who  like  school 
know  the  most,  and  those  who  dislike  school  know  the  least  about  occupations. 
Those  with  the  most  work  experience  have  more  knowledge  than  other  students. 
Those  with  more  guidance  counselor  exposure  also  have  more  occupational  knowledge 
than  other  students.   Boys  and  girls  are  evenly  matched  overall,  but  boys  have 
more  knowledge  in  some  content  domains  and  girls  have  more  in  others.   Little 
differentiation  in  occupational  knowledge  is  exhibited  by  students  in  the  six 
educational  regions  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 
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Overall  patterns  also  exist  in  the  occupational  attitudes  of  Massachusetts 
high  school  students.   In  general  they  want  to  find  work  that  is  interesting  and 
challenging,  and  where  there  is  always  more  to  learn.   More  than  half  of  them 
would  prefer  professional  or  semi-professional  careers.   More  specifically, 
students  of  high  socioeconomic  status,  in  the  College  Bound  program,  and  those 
who  plan  to  attend  college,  aspire  to  careers  in  the  professions  or  management. 
Conversely,  students  in  vocational  programs  more  often  indicated  a  preference 
for  working  with  tools  rather  than  ideas.   Students  from  Residential  Suburbs  more 
often  felt  that  standing  out  as  a  leader  was  important  for  job  success  than  did 
students  from  Industrial  Suburbs.   Students  in  vocational  programs  thought  it 
much  more  important  than  college  bound  students  to  "keep  their  mouths  shut"  in 
order  to  succeed. 


The  specific  findings  of  the  Occupational  Knowledge  and  Occupational  Attitudes 
assessments  together  reveal  certain  reinforcing  patterns.   First,  students  score 
a  lower  percentage  of  correct  answers  in  those  content  domains  of  the  Occupational 
Knowledge  assessment  which  test  their  informational,  rather  than  conceptual, 
understanding  of  occupations.   Students  scored  lowest  on  items  asking  them  about 
entry  level  salaries  or  manpower  trends.   One  of  the  interesting  implications  of 
this  finding  is  the  role  that  students'  occupational  attitudes  play.   Although 
students  generally  had  limited  knowledge  of  changes  in  job  trends,  they  were  best 
informed  about  turnover  in  the  professional  areas.   In  the  Occupational  Attitudes 
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assessment  students  showed  a  preference  for  employment  in  professional  and  semi- 
professional  occupations.   This  suggests  that  students  may  know  more  about  man- 
power demands  for  jobs  in  which  they  are  interested. 


The  relationship  between  students'  personal  characteristics  and  their  occupa- 
tional awareness  is  evidenced  in  other  parts  of  the  two  assessments.   In  respond- 
ing to  questions  testing  knowledge  of  the  basic  components  characterizing  different 
occupations  and  of  the  education  required  for  varying  occupational  levels,  girls 
did  better  on  items  dealing  with  jobs  which  many  women  have.   Conversely,  boys 
had  more  knowledge  about  jobs  in  which  men  are  traditionally  employed.   The  impli- 
cations of  this  latter  finding  are  significant.   The  employment  preferences 
reported  in  the  Occupational  Attitudes  test  show  that  girls  are  definitely  aspiring 
to  jobs  traditionally  held  by  men.   Yet,  the  information  they  possess  is  limited 
to  jobs  typically  filled  by  women.   Since  interest  would  not,  in  this  case,  be 
affecting  informational  level,  it  seems  that  the  material  being  directed  toward 
girls  is  based  on  assumptions  about  high  school  girls '  attitudes  and  orientations 
which  no  longer  are  adhered  to  by  them.   This  suggests  that  educators  should 
closely  examine  the  different  kinds  of  information  presently  provided  to  girls 
and  boys. 
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Comparison  of  findings  between  the  two  assessments  reflects  still  other 
relationships.   In  the  Occupational  Knowledge  test  students  often  displayed  a 
lack  of  information  about  job  characteristics.   Yet,  in  the  Occupational 
Attitudes  assessment  they  revealed  a  keen  awareness  of  the  most  appropriate  sources 
for  receiving  information  about  jobs.   Since  students  apparently  know  where,  and 
from  whom,  to  receive  information,  schools  should  direct  and  encourage  students 
to  obtain  from  these  sources  the  kind  of  material  which  they  presently  do  not  have. 


The  Occupational  Attitudes  and  Occupational  Knowledge  assessments  reveal 
another  interrelated  finding.   Students  possessed  minimal  knowledge  of  the  speci- 
fic combinations  of  abilities  (such  as  verbal  and  math),  interests,  and  level  of 
preparation  (unskilled,  semi-skilled,  skilled  or  professional)  required  for  various 
occupations.   They  also  seemed  unaware  of  the  things  they  could  do  to  help  them- 
selves prepare  for  different  careers.   However,  nearly  all  students  indicated  that 
they  wanted  jobs  which  would  be  interesting  and  in  which  there  would  always  be 
more  to  learn.   Jobs  which  possess  such  characteristics  however  are  those  which 
require  more  extensive  training  and  specific  preparation.   In  order  for  students 
to  qualify  for  the  kinds  of  work  to  which  they  aspire,  they  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  academic  and  occupational  skills  necessary  to  achieve  such  goals.   This  rein- 
forces the  previous  conclusion  that  teachers  and  counselors  should  impress  on 
students  the  importance  of  basic  skills  for  career  success. 
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Certain  policy  implications  emerge  from  a  separate  examination  of  both  the 
Occupational  Knowledge  and  Occupational  Attitudes  Assessments.   The  findings  of 
the  Occupational  Knowledge  assessment,  for  example,  reveal  that  students  are  well 
aware  of  the  similarities  between  related  jobs  within  occupational  categories. 
Such  knowledge  is  important  in  a  limited  job  market  as  it  can  constitute  a  basis 
upon  which  skill  flexibility  is  developed.   Building  on  students'  recognition 
that  certain  activities  are  common  to  a  wide  range  of  jobs,  schools  can  prepare 
students  in  those  occupational  skills  which  are  common  to  a  number  of  job  opportu- 
nities and  transferable  from  one  to  another.   This  will  maximize  the  number  and 
extent  of  jobs  available  to  students. 


Certain  findings  in  the  Occupational  Attitudes  Assessment  are  also  interest- 
ing.  In  one  set  of  questions  students  were  given  situations  concerning  a  hypothe- 
tical person  and  asked  what  the  person  should  do  in  order  to  further  his  or  her 
career.   Students  more  often  chose  the  more  appropriate  answer  when  it  entailed 
pursuing  a  definite  course  of  action  than  when  it  involved  seeking  appropriate 
help.  It  appears  that  students  are  more  able  to  decide  how  to  accept  responsibility 
for  their  future  than  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  value  of  receiving  teacher 
or  counselor  advice.   This  may  reflect  unsuccessful  guidance  experiences  on  behalf 
of  students  in  schools.   Since  the  responses  to  the  Occupational  Knowledge  assess- 
ment consistently  show  greater  accuracy  among  students  who  have  had  frequent 
counseling  exposure,  this  finding  is  significant.   Because  guidance  exposure  seems 
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to  be  related  to  greater  occupational  knowledge,  schools  should  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  build  counseling  time  into  vocational  courses  and  to  supplement  social 
studies  classes  with  discussions  that  concentrate  on  students'  problems  in 
dealing  with  their  career  paths. 
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THE  RESULTS  APPROACH  TO  EDUCATION 

In  1971,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  issued  "The  Results  Approach 
to  Education  and  Educational  Imperatives."   This  document  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  expected  educational  goals  and  a  design  to  measure  their  accomplishment. 


In  1974  -  1975,  as  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Educational  Assessment  Program, 
two  surveys  were  distributed  to  citizens  throughout  Massachusetts.   The  Public 
Attitudes  Survey  attempted  to  find  out  what  interested  groups  in  the  Commonwealth 
think  about  the  nature  and  quality  of  education  in  Massachusetts.   The  Goals 
Follow-Up  Study  was  intended  to  determine  the  relative  importance  that  the 
Massachusetts  public  places  on  sixty  goals  based  on  the  "Ten  Educational  Goals 
for  Massachusetts." 


Responses  to  the  Goals  Study  and  the  Public  Attitude  Survey  indicate  that 
Massachusetts  citizens  are  concerned  about  developing  in  students  a  sense  of 
personal  and  moral  responsibility,  enhancing  their  basic  skills,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  social  and  economic  situations  they  will  face  after  graduation.   In 
the  Goals  Follow-Up  Study,  the  goal  which  the  greatest  number  of  respondents 
considered  very  important  was  that  schools  teach  students  to  have  the  self  confi- 
dence to  do  what  is  right.   The  next  most  important  goal  was  to  develop  in 
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students  self  knowledge  and  respect  for  self  and  others.   The  other  goals  receiving 
highest  priority  also  had  to  do  with  the  development  of  individual  and  social 
attributes.   These  findings  indicate  that  Massachusetts  citizens  are  most  con- 
cerned that  schools  help  students  develop  moral  values  and  personal  ethical 
standards.   It  is  interesting  to  note  however,  that  in  the  section  of  the  Goals 
Study  which  allowed  respondents  to  write  comments  about  educational  goals,  citizens 
strongly  stressed  the  importance  of  basic  skills.   Educators,  parents,  community 
leaders,  employers  and  adults  with  no  school  age  children  shared  the  belief  that 
schools  should  concentrate  on  teaching  students  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 


The  Public  Attitudes  Survey  asked  Massachusetts  citizens  to  indicate  how 
much  emphasis  they  thought  schools  were  presently  placing  on  individual  objectives 
and  how  much  emphasis  they  felt  should,  in  fact,  be  devoted  to  each  goal.   Respon- 
dents believed  that  schools  should  develop  better  job  finding  skills,  provide 
actual  work  experience,  and  teach  students  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  to 
read  well.   They  also  felt  that  students  should  learn  to  understand  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  that  they  should  be  made  to  respect  them- 
selves and  the  dignity  of  others. 


The  first  phase  of  the  Massachusetts  Education  Assessment  Program  indicates 
that  the  Commonwealth  is  meeting  the  objectives  set  forth  by  the  Board  of  Education 
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in  1971.   At  the  same  time,  it  is  successfully  responding  to  the  priorities 
articulated  in  1974-75  by  citizens  throughout  the  State. 


Successful  achievement  in  the  area  of  basic  skills  is  reflected  in  the  per- 
formance patterns  of  Massachusetts  students.  In  reading,  Massachusetts  students 
scored  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  U.S.  sample  on  40  out  of  the  54  test  items 
and  better  than  the  Northeast  sample  on  32  of  the  54  items.  In  mathematics, 
Massachusetts  students  did  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  national  sample  in  16 
of  21  content  domains  and  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  Northeast  sample  on  14 
of  the  21  comparable  content  domains. 


The  findings  of  the  Decision-Making  Assessment  also  indicate  accomplishment 
of  goals  considered  important  by  Massachusetts  citizens.   Among  the  students  as 
a  whole,  the  type  of  value  most  often  drawn  upon  was  Social  Contract,  the  idea 
that  people  should  be  willing  to  do  things  for  each  other.   Nearly  as  common  among 
Massachusetts  students  was  adherence  to  the  value  of  Caretaking,  the  concept  of 
a  supportive  role.   This  indicates  that  Massachusetts  students  are  committed  to 
those  values  of  mutual  respect  which  Massachusetts  citizens  feel  schools  should 
develop  in  youth. 
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Finally,  the  Occupational  Knowledge  and  Occupational  Attitudes  Assessments 
shed  light  on  the  degree  to  which  Massachusetts  is  meeting  the  goal  of  Occupational 
Competence  and  the  concern  for  practical  training  expressed  by  Massachusetts 
citizens.   Although  these  tests  reveal  a  conceptual  understanding  of  occupations 
among  Massachusetts  students,  they  also  seem  to  indicate  that  additional  informa- 
tional and  experiential  preparation  is  needed  to  make  students  aware  of,  and 
qualified  in,  the  skills  required  for  the  jobs  to  which  they  aspire. 
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